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Lions at Werribee Zoo Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Tonight... 

... It is Members’ Night and casserole tea. Marilyn Hewish and Grace Lewis will talk about some of their experiences with 
Bush Blitz. 

At the August meeting... 

... Mark Rodrigue will talk about exploring Victorias Marine National Parks and Sanctuaries 


GFNC website 

Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) 
can be emailed to the GFNC email address or phoned to Barry 
Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the 
site frequently. 

GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~qfnc/ 
e-mail address: qfnc@vicnet.net.au 


We welcome 

Kim Barker 
David Boyle 
Jeff Dagg 
Rao Kamineni 
David Titherleigh 
and 

Norman Webb 

to the club and wish them a long and happy association. 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at general 
meetings. 

The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 
chat to other members and visitors. 


The photo on the front cover, by Craig Morley, was taken on 30 June 
2012 at Whitehorse Rd, Reedy Lake—male, female and immature 
Brolgas. 

The photo on the back cover, by Joe Hubbard, is of a Black Wallaby at 
Blanket Bay. See p. 11. 




















Museum Victoria: a bird’s eye perspective—N.W. Longmore 
Bird Group Meeting, 19 July 2012 

...Dean Hewish 


A t the July meeting, Wayne Longmore, Collections Manager, 
gave an overview of the history of the bird collection in 
Museum Victoria. 

The history of the collections and staff of Museum Victoria has 
received varied attention during the course of its existence. 
Aspects of this history have been covered in newspapers as well 
as in published books and articles. All have added new detail to 
an often controversial and complex story, but a complete history 
has never been published. 

Andrew Clarke, Victoria’s Surveyor General, was a prime mover 
towards the establishment of the museum in 1854. As a 
parliamentarian, he was a great supporter of the museum in its 
early days. He later became Governor of the Straits Colonies. 
Clarke’s single surviving addition to the museum's collection is a 
Grey Falcon shot at Merri Creek, definitely a significant record. 

Wilhelm Blandowski, the first appointee to the task of 
establishing and maintaining a collection, was given the title of 
‘Collector’. His only major expedition was to the lower Murray, 
based mainly near Merbein (in the Mildura area). Unfortunately, 
he published little in Australia and after a brief time in Victoria, he 
returned to Europe with many of the specimens he had collected. 

In the mid 1840s, after Wilhelm Blandowski’s departure, Sir 
Frederick McCoy obtained employment as the museum’s first 
Curator. He described and named three bird species: the 
Helmeted Honeyeater Ptilotis leadbeateri, the Yellow-rumped 
Pardalote Pardalotus xanthopyge (collected by Blandowski's 
expedition) and the Double-eyed Fig-Parrot Cyclopsitta 
leadbeateri. He did not recognise the White-browed Treecreeper 
Climacteris affinis. McCoy commenced his self-appointed task of 
assembling a large collection of material from world sources. His 
principal dealings were through John Gould in the USA. That 
material, after 150 years, is finally being given full attention. 

Many valuable species are included. 

Following McCoy’s departure, there came a flurry of new activity 
at the museum. A.J. Campbell, although never having any official 
role in museum activities, provided specimens and donated his 
fabulous egg collection. His published works are numerous, 
including the large tome on Australian oology (originally 
published in two volumes), which remains a valuable resource. 
During this period, W.B. Spencer volunteered to take on the role 
of Curator. Although he was not particularly interested in birds, 
he had a major interest in the biogeography of the Australian 
continent. In consequence he became a solid feature in the 
history of the museum, leading the Horn Expedition to central 
Australia. Later he visited Arnhem Land with F.J. Gillen. Spencer 
provided a wealth of new material and much of it remains the 
only large series for some species to this day. 

J.A. Kershaw, originally a builder, was at first an assistant to 
Spencer, but later became Director. While never a steady 
contributor to literature, he managed to carry out valuable field 
work in Bass Strait and coastal eastern Queensland, 
accompanying McLennan and MacGillivray to the Iron Range. 
Material added to the collection under Kershaw’s curation 
included the famous H.L. White oological collection as well as 


some Antarctic birds, including the Snow Petrel. Kershaw also 
recorded the first Australian example of the Blue-faced Parrot- 
Finch. Unfortunately, Kershaw did not write records of most of 
his exploits. 

After Kershaw's retirement in 1931, George Mack carried out 
research using existing specimens, primarily aimed at taxonomy 
and conservation. He published major revisions of some 
passerine families; fairy-wrens, white-eyes and thornbills. Many 
of his taxonomical assignments are no longer accepted. During 
this time, A.G. Campbell, who was originally an orchardist, 
concentrated on conservation but found time to name several 
new bird species, following major revisions. Included in his new 
taxa were: Acanthiza pusilla leeuwinensis, A. p. cambrensis, A. 
p. dawsonensis, A. nana belltrees, A. apicalis erema, 
Geobasileus uropygialis moora, G. u. erema, G. chrysorrhous 
pallescens, G. c. westernensis, G. c. mallee. Campbell’s ‘new’ 
thornbills were Acanthiza apicalis, Acanthiza nana and Acanthiza 
chrysorrhoa. 

Little has been recorded concerning the next Curator, F.G. 

Elford. His appointment lasted just over 12 months. During that 
time he confined his work to educating children about the value 
of conservation. He also championed the conservation of birds of 
prey. 

In 1949, following Elford, Warren B. Hitchcock became Curator in 
a time of few new discoveries but major reorganisation. 

Hitchcock rearranged collections, introducing new record 
keeping that vastly improved procedures. He also participated in 
wildlife surveys, including work at Wilson’s Promontory in the 
early 1950s. 

Norm Favaloro (Fav) had an Honorary position for several years. 
One of his major contributions was the discovery of the Grey 
Grasswren. At this time, Allan McEvey curated the collection and 
also rejuvenated the Royal Australasian Ornithological Union. 

His association with the museum lasted for 30 years. He worked 
on historical accounts and published articles on avian anatomy. 
He jointly described several new birds, including the Grey 
Grasswren, and also worked on the osteology of the Plains 
Wanderer. He assisted in a revision of the Australian species of 
bushlarks. Pat Vickers-Rich worked with McEvey and introduced 
osteology, the study of bird bones, to the museum. She built the 
collection to encompass this interest, which resulted in bird 
skeletons becoming a major component of the museum’s 
collection and one which is still being extensively studied. 

More recently, DNA analysis has become a major force in 
taxonomy. Les Christidis, who was appointed curator to succeed 
McEvey, instituted a series of new DNA techniques unknown in 
Australian ornithology at the time. Today this technology is 
regarded as standard practice. His work encompassed all 
Australasian species but he particularly concentrated on grass 
finches, honeyeaters and fairy-wrens. The molecular work 
produced ground-breaking discoveries that enhanced our current 
knowledge of the relationships between bird families and 
species. It has also provided the basis for two recent editions of 
Australian bird checklists. 
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With the very recent appointment of Karen Rowe, the museum 
continues to take big steps forward. Her interest in behaviour, 
censussing and population dynamics in combination with avian 
genetics is re-establishing the museum as an Australian leader. 
Her research combines Museum Victoria’s ornithology 
collections and historical archives with modern surveys to 
evaluate avian biodiversity dynamics in Victoria over the past 
150 years in relation to climate and land-use change. 


Museum Victoria is currently participating in Bush Blitz surveys 
across the state in areas such as Neds Corner and Lake Condah 
as well as surveys for Parks Victoria. 

Further information about Museum Victoria collections may be 
obtained from the museum’s website: 
http://museumvictoria.com.au/ 
h ttp ://www. ozcam. o rg. au / 


Out and about: How well do you know Jerringot? 

... Valda Dedman 


J erringot. What does it mean? It is an 
adaptation of the aboriginal word 
Jerring:eet and it means water all 
around or a place of billabongs. It is a 
series of wetlands on that part of the 
Barwon floodplain we now call the 
Belmont Common. Before white 
settlement the Wathaurung people used 
to camp here. There was a stream 
flowing across the plain, the original 
Jerringot Creek, perhaps a former river 
course, that ends today in a marshy 
area at the end of Waurn Ponds Creek. 
There were always other waterholes, 
too. It was a sheltered spot, especially 
for a winter camp, protected from cold 
westerlies by the limestone Belmont 
escarpment. Game was plentiful, ducks 
and other waterbirds were there for the 
taking, the roots of the waterplants 
provided food, there were fish in the 
river and both bay and ocean were not 
too distant. 



but managed by the local council. In 
November 1972 the ‘swamp bounded by 
the Barwon Heads Road, Access Road to 
the Golf Course, Railway and Shire 
Depot’ was rented to the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club at a peppercorn rent of 
one dollar per annum. There was an 
obligation to carry out earthworks and 
tree planting. 


The original inhabitants faded away. 

The flood plain had many uses over the 
next 150 years. Early on it was 
designated common land, good for free 
grazing but not for building a house, 
because it flooded regularly. 

Vegetables were grown, the flat land 
provided a landing strip for the new 
aeroplanes in 1914 when an aero club 
was formed. The famous aviators Bert 
Hinkler and Amy Johnson landed there, 

Sir Charles Kingsford Smith took people 
up on joy flights in the 1930s. After the 
1939-45 war a migrant hostel was built 
at the southern end. An excursion 
steam train even ran on tracks laid 
down by volunteers. Drains were dug 
across it, a tip was established to help 
raise its level, holes were dug, its 
original configuration was all but 
destroyed. After all, ‘swamps’ were then thought to be useless 
breeding places for mosquitoes. However, bits of the old creek 
still remained, with their twisted red gums and other native 
plants. 

A change in official thinking occurred in the early 1970s. The 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club had been concerned that the 
wetlands might be lost. The Belmont Common is Crown Land 


A bird hide was built, bird nesting boxes 
installed, interpretation boards were 
erected, public events took place, 
schoolchildren helped with tree planting. Plant, invertebrate and 
bird surveys were begun. Snipefest, an educational fun program 
involving up to 150 schoolchildren, was held for several years. 
There have been early morning bird walks for the general public 
and birdwatching with disabled people. The area allotted to the 
GFNC increased. The northern wetland was added, and what 
was known as ‘the big hole’, to the west of the golf driving 
range. The boundaries were somewhat ‘rubbery’, but the club 


Flooded golf course ephemeral wetland, June 2012 




Now a real transformation began. The 
land around the wetlands was bleak and 
bare. The first tree planting took place in 
July 1973, followed by many others. Bird 
numbers increased, until today there are 
some 130 species recorded. Thirty-seven 
species breed. Jerringot is known for its 
Latham’s Snipe in summer, its Cattle 
Egrets in winter, its crakes and rails, its 
Great Egrets year round. Ten waterbirds 
have special conservation status; 
Latham’s Snipe, Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, 
Caspian Tern are listed under JAMBA; 
Great Egret, Cattle Egret and Sharp¬ 
tailed Sandpiper under CAMBA; the 
Royal Spoonbill is listed as a restricted 
colonial breeding species. Swans breed 
regularly; there was excitement in 1996 
when the first Baillon’s Crake chicks 
were seen among the reeds; coots are 
common; Purple Swamphens stalk 
through the grass, flicking their white 
rumps. There is always something going 
on. Little birds flit about the reeds and 
bushes. Raptors sometimes set all in 
commotion. The adjacent golf course with 
its grassy areas and shelter belts attracts 
a variety of other birds—Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills, Red-rumped Parrots, ibis, 
butcherbirds, fairy-wrens and so on. 


Jerringot South 


Jerringot Central 
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looked after the wetlands for their ecological value. The area 
acquired its own distinctive name. First known as the Belmont 
Common Wildlife Reserve, it became the Jerringot Wildlife 
Reserve and then Jerringot Wetlands. 

Each wetland has its special character. The southernmost is 
permanent open water with islands of reeds and expanses of 
rough grass; to the north of the entrance road is a shallow, 
grassy wetland; further north the once deep hole is choked to 
become a variety of habitats. Important ephemeral wetlands just 
to the east of the cycle track are great for frogs. Linking 
channels are narrow with overhanging grassy edges. Seasonal 
changes are expected. Droughts and flooding rains are part of 
that natural cycle. 

The wetlands are not only about birds, of course. There are 
unusual plants—a patch of Nardoo, Water Plantain with its huge 
ribbed leaves and hundreds of tiny white flowers in whorls and 
mini-whorls on metre-high spikes—and a host of others. You 
can see great bindweed with its pink or white trumpet flowers 
scrambling over the grass in summer, green and purple spikes 
of water ribbons, pink water-fields of persicaria and green or 
even bright magenta carpets of azolla, purple monkey flower in 
cracks in dried mud, tiny bunches of cream flowers on arching 
stems of tangled lignum, 
yellow cotula in salty 
spots, white purslane in 
damp depressions, 
feathery plumes of typha, 
gold of wattle flowers or 
white blossoms of red 
gums, rushes and sedges 
and all the varied plants 
that go to making up a 
wetland's edges. 

Biodiversity is high. There 
are five known frog 
species, including the 
Growling Grass Frog. 

After rain frog calls can 
be almost deafening and 
frothy spawn will follow. 

Last autumn a Lesser 
Wanderer Butterfly 
unexpectedly turned up, the first recorded sighting in Geelong. 

The proposal to build an international watersports complex right 
across Belmont Common was a serious threat to the integrity of 
Jerringot Wildlife Reserve. The GFNC fought hard against the 
proposal and that battle was won. Other hazards remain. 
Pollution from urban stormwater runoff, rubbish accumulation 
(the Club has always been in attendance on Clean Up Australia 
Day), weed encroachment (there was a nasty outbreak of Giant 
Willowherb some years back), clogging of distribution channels 
by phragmites, lack of attention and understanding of the 
hydrological system, its connectivity and drainage to the 
Barwon. The Australian Mudfish, listed as threatened under the 
Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act, was recorded in the channel 
linking Jerringot Creek to the Barwon just to the north of the golf 
course and Yarra Pygmy Perch have also been found there, but 
we do not know enough about the fish and further surveys 
would be appropriate. 


Jerringot’s location is also one of its strengths. It is close to the 
river, bounded by open space, near, but not encroached by 
housing, separated from commercial development by a road. It 
provides a habitat corridor for wildlife and it is now seen as an 
environmental asset for the City. 

Under new guidelines CoGG took over full management 
responsibility, not renewing the management agreement with 
the GFNC and leaving the Club wondering about the future of 
the wetland. We urged the Council to prepare a proper 
management plan, but nothing definite was done. Working with 
Council officers from CoGG many improvements have 
nevertheless been made. Seats have been placed at viewing 
points; bat boxes were erected (yet to be surveyed); and a 
major deepening of the silted-up southern wetland was possible 
in 2007 when drought had created enough dry surface for earth- 
moving equipment to safely move in. CoGG now undertakes 
general maintenance although the GFNC is consulted on wider 
issues. 

Now the time has come for a major review of Jerringot’s future 
and at long last the City of Greater Geelong is developing a 
Master Plan for Jerringot Wetlands and the wetlands of the 
Belmont Common. Consultants have been engaged and the aim 

is to ‘follow a 
comprehensive and 
integrated approach of all 
key stakeholders to 
ensure the best possible 
outcome for all parties’, 
the final aim being 
‘improved long-term 
management and 
protection of the wetland’. 

Jerringot formally consists 
of three main wetlands— 
South, Central and 
North—and other valuable 
linked wetlands known as 
the Belmont Common 
North Wetlands will be 
managed under the same 
environmental policy. The 
two wetlands on the west 
side of thel 8th fairway of the golf course are also part of the 
Jerringot system, and their environmental values are well 
known. It is hoped all the golf club wetlands will be ecologically 
managed for they are part of the billabong network of the 
Barwon floodplain. The recent rains have demonstrated just how 
truly this whole area is a flood plain. 

Initial studies include ‘analysis of the catchment and hydraulics 
of the wetlands’, some vegetation mapping, and wetland design 
studies. The Club has supplied a great deal of the background 
information—data from 50 years’ involvement with the area. We 
look forward to continuing our association with CoGG in 
improving and caring for these wetlands and their surrounds. 

Jerringot is always there for everyone at all times, for the 
dedicated birdwatcher or just as a place of quiet contemplation. 

It is our special urban wetland. 

All photos: Valda Dedman, 2012 



Nardoo 
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What’s up 


...Dean Hewish 


T he past month has not been good for sky watching. Frequent 
rain, mostly heavy cloud cover, low temperatures and strong 
winds do not encourage outdoor activities, especially at night. 

Few people probably managed to see a spectacular conjunction 
between the Moon, Venus and Jupiter in the morning sky on 15 
and 16 July. I managed to get a brief look at the Moon and 
Venus through a gap in the clouds as I waited for a train on the 
morning of the 16th, but the sky was by then too bright for Jupiter 
to be visible. Anybody with planetarium software, such as 
Stellarium, can recreate the event on their computer screen. 

Also missed was a good chance of seeing an aurora between 15 
and 17 July. An exploding sunspot group caused the Sun to 
trigger a major geomagnetic storm. Reports of spectacular 
auroral activity came from observers in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, including one from Kangaroo Island in 
South Australia, which is further north than here. If the skies had 
been clear at the time, the aurora would probably have been 
visible from the southern coast. 

Official estimates predict that we are only a year away from the 
peak of the current sunspot cycle, so there may be more 
opportunities to see an aurora or two in the coming months. 


However, this particular sunspot maximum is shaping up to be 
rather weak. Observations of the internal workings of the sun 
suggest that the next sunspot cycle after the current one could 
be weaker still and perhaps may not even happen. If that is the 
case, then the next couple of years could provide the last chance 
for us to see an aurora for some considerable time. 

On Monday 6 August at about 3:30 p.m., the Curiosity rover will 
(hopefully) land safely on the surface of Mars and begin 
transmitting pictures. I am sure that the event will be advertised 
on major news services well in advance. The whole landing will 
be broadcast live on the internet. I watched the landing of the 
Phoenix Mars Lander in 2008 and can guarantee it will be a nail- 
biting experience. One site that will be covering the landing is of 
course NASA (http://www.nasa.gov/multimedia/nasatv/ 
index.html). The Canberra Deep Space Communications 
Complex site (http://www.cdscc.nasa.gov/Pages/about.html) will 
probably also be broadcasting the same video. The Canberra 
antennas will be the first to pick up the signals from the rover on 
the surface and the staff are planning an all-afternoon party open 
to as many as can fit into their visitors' centre 
(http://www.cdscc.nasa.gov/Pages/Archive/2012_MSLEDL/ 
msledl_program.html). 


GFNC excursion—Museum Victoria, live exhibits 

18 July 2012 


O ur Museum tour this year was round the live exhibits— 
yes, the Museum doesn’t just house dead things! Our 
host Patrick Honan, Manager, Live Exhibits, started by showing 
us through the Forest Gallery which replicates a little forest 
valley at Toolangi with a small creek flowing through. The 
gallery is open to the sky but with wire mesh to keep some 
things in and others out. It contains more than 8000 individual 
plants, 25-metre-tall gums and around 20 different vertebrate 
species, including snakes, birds, fish and frogs. 

The lowest level of the gallery represents the Gondwana flora. 
As you move up you pass through a eucalypt flora and then 
into a section illustrating human occupation, with explanations 
of the seven seasons recognised by the Kulin people, and 
finally into an area showing the impact of bushfires, now 
including a lone chimney moved and rebuilt following the Black 
Saturday fires as well as small plots of forest species 
regenerating after those fires. 

After ten years the ecology of the forest is establishing well so 
the maintenance is reducing, but is still higher than for the rest 
of the museum. The challenges of maintaining this small patch 
of forest are legion, from keeping the taller trees pruned as they 
get too tall, to dealing with the social life of the resident Satin 
Bowerbirds (see ‘bowerbird-cam’ link below). 

Plant pests are a major problem, and include thrips, Fern Borer 
Syagrius fulvitarsus, and the fungus Armillaria. Staff are also 
constantly on the lookout for Phytophthora and now Myrtle 
Rust, with a range of quarantine processes in place. The cooler 
winter weather keeps the thrips under control, but in warmer 


... Deborah Evans 

weather the artificial ‘fog’ has to be turned off to keep the 
humidity down. In contrast, winter is more difficult for the fish 
which get fungal problems. Staff are trying to use improved 
nutrition to control the fungi. The frogs are kept separate, with 
stringent quarantine. 

Dealing with the Fern Borer has been made more difficult by 
the absence of life cycle or management information—in fact 
when Patrick first tried to find photographs of it on the web, the 
only one he found was taken in the Forest Gallery! 

The four bird species in the forest are Red-browed Finches, 
Superb Fairy-wrens, Tawny Frogmouths and of course the 
bowerbirds. A collection of blue plastic objects is made 
available for decorating bowers but the staff would prefer 
something that presents a better image to the public, so 
alternatives such as flowers, berries and feathers are being 
tried. Painting old garden snail shells blue is also on the list to 
be tried. There are currently two males of breeding age; Jack 
who was seven when brought to the forest at its opening and 
young Errol. Errol has only now at seven developed the 
‘emotional’ maturity required for breeding, and as Jack is really 
too old to be relocated and Errol has started to build bowers, 
things are hotting up! Check out the ‘bowerbird-cam! (http:// 
museumvictoria.com.au/melbournemuseum/discoverycentre/ 
live-exhibits/bowerbird-cam/) 

The Blue Whale 

As we left the forest gallery, we passed the skeleton of the 
Pygmy Blue Whale that beached off Lome. Patrick explained 
the various techniques they use for cleaning the dead marine 
mammals they obtain. Beetles are excellent cleaners as they 
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strip off the flesh but leave the tendons alone, which preserves 
the articulation. Burying specimens is also useful as it prevents 
the uneven bleaching of bones with exposed decomposition 
which also often just hardens up the skin, making it harder to 
get off. 

Bugs Alive! 

This exhibition is the second main area of the museum with live 
specimens. The exhibition is arranged by themes such as 
diversity, numbers and defences, and the live exhibits are used 
to complement (and enliven!) the pinned specimens, text, 
videos and interactive features. The staff are involved in 
collecting trips for both research and display purposes and two 
ant colonies have recently been excavated in the field and 
introduced into the exhibits—one of Bull Ants and one of 
Jumping Jacks. These colonies can usually last about two 
years in the exhibits or five if the queen was able to be 
collected, which they didn’t succeed in doing on these recent 
excavations. 

We left the exhibition knowing that we would have to come 
back with more time to work our way round it systematically— 
but the labs downstairs called. 

Downstairs in the temperate lab 

The first lab Patrick took us to housed an amazing collection of 
vertebrate and invertebrate specimens. Some are being bred 
while others such as the galaxids have been collected in the 
wild and are being grown up to a suitable size to introduce into 
the Forest Gallery. The lab is also a hibernating or ‘over¬ 
wintering’ spot for reptiles such as the Red-bellied Black Snake 
from the Forest Gallery and the Cunningham’s Skinks. Other 
specimens are there for medical treatment and some are 
backups for the ones on display upstairs. 

The museum has around 200 species of live invertebrates, plus 
birds, fish, turtles etc. The eels (which are the third main feature 
of live exhibits) are normally in the pond in the Milarri garden 
(part of the Bunjilaka Aboriginal Cultural Centre) but are 
temporarily in the Forest Gallery while the Milarri pond is being 
repaired. The fourth main use of the live exhibits is for 
educational purposes such as with school groups and involves 
many of the reptiles. The two pythons, Byron the Coastal 
Carpet Python and Olive the Olive Python, had both just been 
fed and were not interested in coming out for us, even though 
they are used to being handled. They have a small ‘tree’ on a 
wheeled trolley which enables them to be taken out and moved 
around the downstairs area to maintain their socialisation with 
the staff. 

The humid room 

We moved next to the humid room (originally intended as a 
plant room by the look of it) which is certainly not for the faint¬ 
hearted or arachnophobes! It is the breeding area for tropical 
species and spiders. There are numerous little tubs of food 
spread around for fruit flies which are food for the ‘free-range’ 
spiders. There were webs and egg cases everywhere, including 
some magnificent St Andrews Cross spiders happily hanging 
their webs off the plumbing and some spectacular green egg 
cases. (You wouldn’t want the cleaners to come in here!) When 
big enough, specimens are taken upstairs for display. 


not easy. Populations of the Palm Katydid Segestidea 
queenslandica have only about 1 in 100 000 males. 

Fortunately for the team the females are able to reproduce 
parthenogenically (known as facultative parthenogenesis) as 
they didn’t find a male on their last collecting trip. The Giant 
Queensland Katydid Phyllophorella queenslandica presents 
less of a collecting problem, with a male to female ratio of about 
50:50. 

The French’s Longicorn beetle Batocera frenchi that they 
collected from Cape York has now been bred for the first time. 
On their collecting trip they found ‘mate guarding’ behaviour, so 
were able to identify the sexes. Beetles are not always the ideal 
display specimens—one species for example spends 10 years 
underground in its larval stage and only a week as an adult 
beetle! 

We were also introduced to a huge Australian tarantula, a 
tropical snail (unimaginatively named the Giant Flat-shelled 
Snail) and a large tropical millipede that produces a nasty smell 
to repel predators (we can vouch for that!). The hydrogen 
cyanide it exudes from its pores when angry turns blue on the 
skin and takes about a week to wear off. 

The dry room 

The final room we visited is known as the ‘dry room’ and 
contains the arid area species. One species there is the Golden 
Orb Weaver, which now lives around Melbourne, though it was 
originally only found further north. There were also native 
cockroaches. There are 15 different species of indigenous 
cockroach, usually living under bark and leaf litter. The only one 
that comes inside is the Common Shining Cockroach, so check 
carefully before you dispatch any cockroaches that sneak 
inside your house. 

Being a bug keeper 

Patrick, who was previously the Invertebrate Specialist at the 
Melbourne Zoo, also talked about some of the pioneering work 
that is being done in the areas of invertebrate medicine and 
captive breeding. Normally if a population of invertebrate 
specimens crashes, it is usually too hard to work out why, so 
one just goes out and collects some more. However, with the 
growing number of collections round the world of rare and 
endangered species such as the Lord Howe Island Stick Insect 
(for which Patrick collected the breeding pair from Ball’s 
Pyramid), keepers have had to start working out how to treat 
their medical complaints as well as learning how to keep their 
populations healthy. The Zoo team grew up food plants for the 
stick insects for two years prior to collection of the breeding pair 
and have now found a number of useful substitutes for the 
natural host plant Melaleuca howeana, including the closely 
related M. diosmifoila, Tree Lucerne and Pittosporum. 
Maintaining a healthy population with the limited genetic 
diversity from just the two individuals it was thought safe to take 
from Ball’s Pyramid has been a challenge. Allowing the stick 
insects to choose their own partners has proved one successful 
strategy, with the population at the Zoo now about 700. 

Our thanks to Patrick for a fascinating morning, and for letting 
me hold a LHI Stick Insect—undoubtedly the highlight for me! 


The tanks included two with breeding populations of katydids, 
originally collected in Queensland. Obtaining breeding stock is 
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Two beach-washed rarities 


...David Boyle 


T o find a beach-washed albatross is a good find. To find two on the same day 
within 50 metres of each other is something else, particularly when they 
both turn out to be rare records. 


On the 19 May 2012 on a beach walk at Collendina I discovered two beach- 
washed albatross within 50 metres of each other at the 5W beach marker. Not 
having anything to carry them in and not knowing their significance I put them 
above the tide line with the view of returning the next day to photograph them. 
They were both still there the next day even though they had been predated 
since I first saw them. I photographed them and Craig Morley sent them to 
Danny Rogers who replied: It looks like a Light-mantled Sooty Albatross, and a 
Butier’s Albatross. Both seriously good finds in their own right - and you say they 
were found in the same place at the same time? Amazing! 



If correctly identified both are rare records for Victorian and Australian waters. 

Buller’s Albatross ( Diomedea bulleri) breeds only in New Zealand. Their pelagic 
range appears to be across the southern Tasman Sea and Pacific Ocean to 
South America. Records in Australian waters (NSW, Vic and Tas) number in the 
20s. The New Atlas of Australian Birds (1998-2002) has 10 records—4 of which 
are in Victoria. The bill is black with distinctive upper and lower yellow surfaces. 
The Light-mantled Sooty Albatross ( Phoebetria palpebrata) is perhaps even 
rarer with 4 records in the New Atlas (1998-2002)—one for each state of NSW, 
SA, Tas and Vic. They breed on islands of the far southern ocean and their 
pelagic range is circumpolar between the pack ice and 33°S. The bill and head 
were black. The rump and mantle are pale ashy grey. 

Dr. David B. Boyle, Senior Principal Research Scientist, 

CSIRO Animal, Health and Food Sciences, Australian Animal Health Laboratory 


Buller’s Albatross 



Buller’s Albatross 




Light-mantled Sooty Albatross 


Light-mantled Sooty Albatross 


ANGAIR Wildflower Weekend & Art Show 
23-23 September 2012 
Memorial Hall, McMillan St, Anglesea 

Extra features have been added this year, including a live and 
interactive reptile display. 

Full details of the program are available on the website 
www.angair.org.au 

Contact: Helen 5263 1227 


Naturally Loddon 
‘a wonderland in spring’ festival 

1 September-7 October 

Based around the towns of Boort, Inglewood, Tarnagulla and 
Wedderburn, activities include Kooyoora Wildflower Show, 
Landcare tours, wildflower photography, canoeing, cycling, 
nature walks, bird watching and tours of National and State 
Parks. 

For further information on programs visit 
www.loddon.vic.gov.au 
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Mammal report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Mammal additions 


W hen the Mammal Atlas was first established, it was intended to run for 10 years after which the results would be summarised 
and published. Well, the 10 years has well passed and mammal sightings are still very welcome. 


We have also added reptiles and amphibians to the list—see the Herpetology Report. 


It is still intended that the results will be published, perhaps in the form of a Geckoes, Gliders andGalaxias book. Whether this ends 
up as a soft-cover book, e-book, on-line, or as a series or supplement to the Geelong Naturalist has yet to be decided. It will be 
necessary to search other published documents such as the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife and subsequent atlases, to find information 
about the species we rarely encounter or which are no longer found here. 


The following are the latest additions: 


Short-beaked Echidna 

1 

24/07/12 

Yaugher, crossed road into Bald Hill bushland. 

TP 

Koala 

1 

02/06/12 

Observed at Distillery Creek, Otways. 

AW, PW, DR, 

JN 

EWt 


1 

27/06/12 

You Yangs, a ‘new’ male called Derrimut. Observed again on 
26/07/12. 



1 

04/07/12 

You Yangs: 2 year-old male Clancy has apparently moved from 
near the Ranger’s Depot to Branding Yard where he is 
establishing a territory. 

EWt 


1 

12/07/12 

You Yangs, a female Wathaurong, had not been seen since 

2008. 

EWt 

Common Brushtail Possum 

1 

07/07/12 

Found dead in North Valley Road, Highton. There appears to be 
a tumour in her pouch so she will be sent to Werribee for 
autopsy. 

VWD 


1 

17/07/12 

Minerva Road, Herne Hill, found road-killed. 

DTr 


1 

20/07/12 

Barrabool Road, Barwon Valley Park, road-killed. 

PP 

Common Ringtail Possum 

1 

31/07/12 

Victoria Terrace, Belmont, in a Sugar Gum at 4.00 a.m. 

TP 

Eastern Grey Kangaroo 

29 

17/06/12 

Grazing in groups in a paddock beside Wormbete Station Road, 
Wensleydale-Gherang. 

MHe, DHe 


9 

07/07/12 

Grazing in a paddock, Price Road, Gherang. 

MHe, DHe 


3 

23/07/12 

Came from a paddock onto the side of the main road, then 
charged up the driveway when disturbed by a car, Yaugher. 

TP 

Black Wallaby* 

1 

27/06/12 

Observed at Serendip Sanctuary. 

EWt 


1 

02/07/12 

Observed at You Yangs. 

EWt 


1 

07/07/12 

Observed at You Yangs. 

EWt 


2 

10/07/12 

Fyansford, beside the Moorabool River just upstream of the 
bridge. 

MHz 


1 

15/07/12 

Half-way up the hill above Zillah Crawcour Park. 

SQ 

Bat sp. 

1 

16/07/12 

Came inside house and was flying from room to room until 
chased outside. (Previously bats found here have been Lesser 
Long-eared. 

GN 

Water Rat 

1 

22/07/12 

Swimming in the Barwon River just upstream from the Red Gum 
Island bridge, at 5.30 p.m. 

SQ 

Red Fox 

1 

07/07/12 

Ran across Devon Road, Barrabool at 11.15 p.m. 

MHe, DHe 


1 

23/07/12 

Crossed Hamilton Highway at Fyansford, possibly from the tip, 
at 2.00 a.m. 

SQ 

European Rabbit 

1 

18/07/12 

On grassy area at entrance to Edwards Point. 

DR 

Australian Fur Seal 

2 

29/05/12 

On South Channel Fort, apparently now resident there. Perhaps 
there is not enough room on the Chinamans’ Hat structure 
where a bachelor group live. 

SQ 

Dolphin sp. 

5+ 

07/07/12 

First seen “herding” a shoal of fish offshore from Eastern Beach, 
they moved towards the Yacht Club, then back past the 
Limeburners Point boat-ramp. There were about 20 gannets, 
terns and cormorants also present. 

SQ 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, Dave Rantall; DTr, Dorothy Trezise; EWt, Echidna Walkabout; GN, Gill 
Neale; JN, John Newman; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MHz, Maarten Hulzebosch; PP, Priscilla Pescott; PW, Phil Watson; SQ, Stuart 
Quick; TP, Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 


(*The Black Wallaby is also known as Swamp Wallaby) 
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Mammal trapping—Bald Hill, Yaugher: trapping and cameras 

22-25 July 2012 

AEC permit 14.09, DSE permit 10005048. GPS 54 737816E, 5734215N alt 207 m. 

...Trevor Pescott 


A lthough mammal trapping was not planned for July, a spell 
of reasonable weather allowed this to take place at the Bald 
Hill site at Yaugher where some trapping has been done in the 
past. 

Bald Hill is well vegetated with Narrow-leaved Peppermint, 
Austral Grasstrees and various teatrees; there are some Silver 
Banksia, Common Heath and other small plants. The soil is a 
sandy-loam. It is part of the Otway Forest Park, south of Yaugher 
Road and opposite the Forrest Recreation Reserve. 

A total of 25 small Elliott traps were set for three nights, baited 
with the peanut butter, honey and oatmeal mix. The traps were 
set in two transects of 15 in a line from the road towards the 
crown of the hill, and 10 at a lower level at the west end of the 
land. 

Results: 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes: trap 7, wt 113 gm male. 

Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes : trap 4, wt 104.5 gm, female. 

Other mammals: 

Short-beaked Echidna: one crossed Yaugher Road into the site 
on 24 July 2012 at 2.30 p.m. 


Black Wallaby: many scats and tracks throughout the site, and 
photographed. 

Other observations of interest were many diggings that seemed 
to be different from those made by echidnas, so two Pixcontroller 
cameras were set on 24/07/12, one on each of the two transects. 
They were collected on 01/08/12, but the results were 
disappointing with only Bush Rats and Black Wallabies 
photographed. 

Previous trappings at the site were from 11-14 March 2011 
when 5 Bush Rats and 5 House Mice were caught, and from 03- 
06 August 2011 when 5 Bush Rats and 1 House Mouse were 
caught. 

See: Geelong Naturalist Vol. 46 No. 11, April 2011. 

Geelong Naturalist Vol 47. No. 05, September 2011. 


Next trapping 

No trapping is planned until our permits, which run out this 
month, have been renewed. 


Mammals in the Bannockburn Bushland Reserve 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he Fifteenth Yellow Gum Winter Flowering Festival was held 
at the Bannockburn Bushland Reserve on Saturday 21 July. 
Part of the festival was a talk about the mammals of the reserve, 
so to correspond with this activity the Club’s three Pixcontroller 
Cameras were set on 16 July, to be collected on the morning of 
the Festival. 


triggered the camera! It is something that will need particular 
care in the future. 

Camera 3 had photographs of Black Rats including several with 
two animals at the bait. There were also Common Brushtail 
Possum, Black Wallabies—one female with pouch young, 
another without obvious young—and a Feral Cat. 


Cameras 2 and 3 were 
set with focus on bait- 
cages at ground level 
where there were some 
signs of mammal 
activity. 

The results were 
interesting—and 
disappointing. 

Camera 1 had nothing of 
interest although many 
photographs were 
taken—movement in the 
background, some 
leaves on an adjacent 
tree perhaps, had 



Camera 1 was focused on the bait-cage attached to the trunk of 
an old tree about 1.2 m above the ground. There were a number 
of hollows in adjacent trees, likely habitat for Sugar Gliders and 
possums. 


Camera 2 had no results; there was a loose connection in the 
sensor box that prevented any activity being recorded. Dean 
Hewish offered to fix the problem and the camera is now back in 

operation—thank you 
very much, Dean. 


Other mammals seen 
were a small mob of 
Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos, and there 
were Short-beaked 
Echidna and rabbit 
diggings. 

The results were not 
unexpected as previous 
trapping over the years 
at the Stephens Road 
Bushland, Mason’s 
Road and the Inverleigh 
Reserve have all been 
unproductive. 


A Black Wallaby with a joey in her pouch 
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Common Brushtail 


Common Dunnart at the Bannockburn Bush 


I n the distant past, the Bannockburn Bush had populations of a 
very interesting small mammal, the Common or Slender-tailed 
Dunnart, Sminthopsis murina. The mouse-sized marsupials lived 
under sheets of corrugated iron and similar debris at a rubbish 
tip, just as the famous Eastern Barred Bandicoots did at the 
Hamilton tip some years ago. 

Unfortunately no-one told the Bannockburn Shire Council that 
these rather rare dunnarts lived there, and the tip was ‘tidied-up’, 
the rubbish and debris buried. As far as I’m aware, dunnarts 
have not been found there, or in adjacent areas, since then. 

In the first issue of Geelong Naturalist (Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1964) 
then-junior member Geoff Carr wrote this about his experiences 
with the dunnart: I first saw this marsupial, Sminthopsis murina, 
in January 1963, when I captured a specimen at the 
Bannockburn rubbish tip. Again on March 31st, I captured two 
more specimens, at the same tip. 

He went on to describe the behaviour the dunnarts in captivity. 
Menkhorst, writing in Mammals of Victoria (1995), notes: In 
Victoria, the Common Dunnart inhabits dry forest and 
woodlands, mallee scrub and dry heath. All sites are 
characterised by sparse shrub and ground cover (<50%) but 
often with dense leaf and bark litter. 


...Trevor Pescott 

He went on to write that in eastern NSW, Common Dunnarts 
reach maximum densities in early to mid serai stages following 
fire but Little is known about the species’ response to fire in 
Victorian habitats. 

Van Dyck and Strahan in The Mammals of Australia (2008) write 
that: The Common Dunnart seems adapted to a mid- 
successional complex of vegetation and benefits from periodic 
burning of its habitat. Local distribution is usually very patchy but, 
in areas burnt in the previous two to four years, densities of up to 
six per hectare have been recorded. 

They note that dunnarts readily eat the peanut butter and 
oatmeal mix used in mammal traps, but - ‘it is more readily 
caught in pitfall traps than the metal (Elliott) traps used in 
mammal surveys.’ 

References: 

Menkhorst, Peter W. (Ed.) (1995) Mammals of Victoria, Oxford 
University Press, Melbourne 
Van Dyck, Steve and Ronald Strahan (Eds.) (2008) The 
Mammals of Australia. (Third Edition), Reed New Holland, 
Sydney 
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Geelong’s gumtrees—indigenous species 

...Trevor Pescott 


T he list of indigenous gumtrees in the Geelong-Otway region 
continues to grow. 

In the July Geelong Naturalist a list of species found here was 
included, and I asked for any comments, additions and 
corrections from Club members. I was delighted to receive the 
following information. 

Marilyn Hewish —White Box Eucalyptus albens. I had overlooked 
her detailed description of the tree in her article in Geelong 
Naturalist, Vol. 4 No. 6, October 2008. 

Other comments were regarding the Blue Box (see M Hewish, 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 45 No. 45, September 2009), and the 
Victorian Eurabbie E. globulus subsp. pseudoglobulus at 
Lerderderg Gorge. 

Another interesting plant is the dwarf Red Box E. polyanthemos 
at Long Forest and Werribee Gorge (See M. Hewish, Geelong 
Naturalist Vol. 45 No. 3, July 2009). It may yet prove to be a 
distinct subspecies. 

She noted that the Grey Box is in near-pure stands at Eynesbury 
and Harkness Road, Melton, as it is at Long Forest. She also 
provided Eucalypt lists from Long Forest and Werribee Gorge. 
Marilyn pointed out, too, that Grey Box is microcarpa, not 
macrocarpa as I had written. 

Valda Dedman —Stud ley Park Gum, Eucalyptus X stud leyensis 
(camaldulensis x ovata hybrid), recorded from Armstrong Creek 
where several trees were discovered during the botanical study 
of the area prior to the subdivision of the land. 


Nicolle also replaced brookeriana with strzeleckii as the name of 
the trees in the Otway Ranges. He used the vernacular name 
Wax-tip for strzeleckii. 

The furore over the proposal to remove a row of Desert Ash 
trees at Fyans Park in Newtown prompted a visit to the park. 
There is a wide range of gumtrees planted beside Gairloch 
Grove, including several fine specimens of Mealy Stringybark or 
Argyle Apple Eucalyptus cinerea subsp. cinerea. It is a native of 
the Tablelands areas of NSW, but there are also some near 
Beechworth in Victoria. It is a tall, robust tree with thick fibrous 
bark and powder-blue foliage. The buds are in threes. The trees 
have been in flower throughout July, and may still have some 
blossom. 



Mealy Syringybark. Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Recently I had the opportunity to read through Dean Nicolle’s 
book The Eucalypts of Victoria and Tasmania, and found 
reference to the Mai lee Manna Gum E. splendens subsp. arcane 
about which he wrote: In Victoria, the subspecies has been 
discovered near Moonlight Head on the Otway Coast, where less 
than 50 individual plants on a slight slope overlooking the coast 
on orange clay over limestone, in low scrub with E. baxteri, E. 
ovata and E. willisii. 

He included a photograph of the trees along Wreck Beach Track, 
Moonlight Head. 


The other trees beside Gairloch Grove include several forms of 
the Yellow Gum E. leucoxylon, including the red-flowered subsp. 
megalocarpa, Mugga E. sideroxylon and Southern Blue Gum E. 
globulus subsp. globulus, all of which are flowering at present, 
much to the apparent delight of lorikeets, wattlebirds and other 
honeyeaters. 

As always, I welcome vour comments and corrections to my 
gumtree lists—they can be only as accurate as you make them! 

Reference: 

Costermans, Leon (2009) Native Trees and Shrubs of South- 
Eastern Australia, New Holland Publishers, Sydney. 


Advance notice 



Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 


Your Editor is taking a holiday. 

Tuesday 9 October 2012 


Could all contributions for the September 



edition of Geelong Naturalist be sent 

GBG Meeting Rooms, 7.00 p.m. for a cuppa before a 7.30 start. 


directly to the sub-editor, Deborah Evans. 

Contact: Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


(Her contact details are inside the back cover.) 
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Reptile and amphibian (Herpetology) report 


...Trevor Pescott 


Green? Turtle 

1 

01/07/12 

Found alive at The Dell, Clifton Springs, by Gary Smith, and reported to Geoff 
Wilson, The Geelong Advertiser fishing writer, who told me. The turtle died 
overnight. While the identity of the species is still officially to be confirmed, the 
presence of 4 pairs of costal scales on the shell and one pair of prefrontal scales 
between the eyes suggest it is a Green Turtle. 

TP 

Bluetongue Lizard 

1 

12/07/12 

Albert Terrace, Belmont, sun-basking on some garden rocks; it was a black 
individual, typical at this time of the year when there is the need to absorb all the 
sun’s warmth. It was reported to me by the man who delivers the advertising 
material. 

TP 

Common Froglet 


13/07/12 

A few heard calling at the Stony Creek picnic ground, Brisbane Ranges. 

MHe, DHe 



14/07/12 

Lerderderg River, 2 km east of Bacchus Marsh, a few calling from the river; the 
intensity of calling had increased noticeably on 14/07/12 after 2 days of warm, 
sunny weather. 

MHe, DHe 



15/07/12 

Coimadai Creek, Long Forest, a few calling. 

MHe, DHe 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


Vale Dave King 

28 June 1926-23 July 2012 


L ife Membership of the GFNC was conferred on Dave King for 
his many years of dedicated service to the Club, an honour 
which he fully deserved. However, he did not seek honour or 
recognition, and the award does not fully explain his devotion or 
his unique contribution. 

Dave was interested in all facets of the natural world, but 
especially in the less obvious, the less frequently seen—the bugs 
and beetles, the ants and wasps, the lizards and frogs. On 
excursions he could be found probing under bark or turning over 
stones. 

He joined the Club in 1968, a few years after coming to Geelong 
from England to work as an engineer at the Ford Motor Company, 
where his design and organisational 
skills were appreciated. Soon he was 
involved with the Junior Group which met 
before the main meeting. He became a 
member of the GFNC Committee in 
1975, quickly rose to Vice-President by 
1978 and was President from 1979 to 
1981. Then in 1983-1984 he was 
Secretary. He led many excursions and 
campouts and was always willing to help 
out or supply advice or set up a display. 

He intrigued children at Snipefest with 
the snipe 'food' he had found in the water 
at Jerringot. In January this year Dave 
set up a microscope in a marquee at the 
Two Rivers Ramble event and was on 
hand to explain what was in the water 
samples brought back by youngsters. He 
regularly brought along specimens and 
photos to Club meetings and explained 
them to us. He helped with many 
submissions on conservation and 
environmental matters and prepared the 
indexes for eight volumes of the Geelong 
Naturalist. He represented the Club on 
various environmental committees, 
giving hours of his time attending 


meetings. He did Waterwatch testing for Jerringot and Waurn 
Ponds Creek. 

He enjoyed survey work. He undertook a year-long bird survey of 
the Portarlington Sewage Works and he regularly did the twice- 
yearly wader count around the Bellarine Peniinsula. He took part 
in Orange-bellied Parrot Surveys, the Barwon River Bird Survey, 
the Reedy Lake Survey, remnant vegetation surveys of 
cemeteries and rail reserves, and many mammal surveys. He 
added his own imprint. He would take soil samples, collect 
insects, find and identify fossil shells or tiny fish as at Reedy Lake, 
identify louse eggs on a rat hair collected during a mammal 
survey. He was the only one amongst us with the expertise to 
microscopically examine and identify a native mammal from a hair 
sample. 


He was an asset to the plant group, where 
he would set up the microscope and 
dissect a plant specimen for study. 
Sometimes he would even take a photo 
and then display it on his digital photo 
frame. He kept up with technological 
advances and had used a computer for 
many years. 

The Ash Wednesday bush fires gave him 
opportunities to watch the regeneration of 
plant and animal life around Moggs Creek. 
He spent many happy hours at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve, where he set up 
displays in the visitor centre and, with his 
wife Betty, was on duty each month. With 
permission, he introduced colonies of 
Nitidus ants from the Inverleigh Common, 
hoping to re-establish the Small Ant-blue 
Butterfly, the Club's logo. 

He would often set out a line of pitfall traps 
to capture small invertebrates. The 
resulting collection of tiny insects then had 
to be laboriously sorted through, identified 
to species level if possible, then carefully 



Dave explaining about Huntsmen 

Photo: Valda Dedman 
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placed in labelled phials and taken up to 
Museum Victoria, where there is now, 
somewhere hidden away, a Dave King 
collection. 

He had been interested in 'nature' since he 
was a small boy, when he used to lie on 
his stomach for hours gazing into a pond 
where a stickleback was building its nest, 
and while he was still at Fords he 
undertook an off-campus degree in Natural 
History and Environmental Sciences from 
Macquarie University, the realisation of a 
dream. 

Over more than 40 years he wrote some 
180 articles for the Geelong Naturalist, the 
first in February 1971 and the last in April 
of this year. Some were excursion reports 
or lists of invertebrates collected on a Club 
outing, some were about birds or plants, 
but most were about his favourites, the 
spiders, ants, beetles or wasps. They were 



Dave King photographing a Copperhead at 
close range, Bambra 2011. 

Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


usually accompanied by a drawing. Over 
the years he polished his technique and 
produced accurate scientific illustrations of 
specimens seen under the microscope. 
Latterly he ingeniously set up his digital 
camera to photograph through the 
microscope lens. 

Dave's first article and his last were both 
about the huntsman spider, but they dealt 
with the topic quite differently. Together 
with another from 2005, they show Dave's 
development as a scientist. Yet he 
remained the quintessential field 
naturalist. In 1971, as he urged us to take 
a closer look at a huntsman, he told us 
that 'a whole new world is opened up'. 

This was Dave's philosophy of life and it 
was his opening up of the natural world for 
us that is his legacy. He will be sorely 
missed by all the members of the Geelong 
Field Naturalists Club. 

Valda Dedman 



Two Rivers Ramble, Fyansford Common, 2012 

Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Phil Phelan (I) and Dave King (r) dipping for invertebrates in the 
Barwon River near Winchelsea. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Fungi season 

...Rosalind Smallwood 

I spent an hour in the Moonah woodland on 
the Point Lonsdale cemetery reserve today, 
and found plenty of fungi species. 

This beautiful velvety one (Coltricia 
cinnamomea) I had photographed some years 
ago at Burnt Point, and then lost the image 
along with several hundred others after 
pressing the wrong button. As you do.... 

This morning's specimens were beautifully lit, 
and the velvet surfaces caught the sunlight 
nicely. 
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This month 


...Joe Hubbard 


You Yangs 

It was a bitingly cold north-west 
wind which sent clouds 
scudding across the sky at the 
You Yangs. Not for us that 
idyllic picnic spot—anything that 
gave us some respite would 
have to do. No sooner settled 
down, we became aware of this 
peculiar odour. We soon 
located the source—a 
contractor was spraying 
roadside weeds above us and 
the wind was carrying it towards 
us. 

Blanket Bay 

This was no place for a picnic! 

So we fled to The Turntable, eventually finding a refuge pretty 
much hidden away among the scrub and rocky outcrops—and 
left the great views to more hardy souls. 


We sat addressing our 
sandwiches and tea, feeling 
totally immersed in this sensory 
experience. Superb Fairy-wrens 
(those wrens again!) and some 
Red-browed Finches foraged 
under and around the picnic 

tables; a Buff-banded Rail emerged from under the shrubbery 
and, quite oblivious of the company, walked past our table. We 
froze, no move for the camera—this moment was too precious 
for that nonsense! 


Photo: Joe Hubbard 



Blanket Bay 

Sounds of the sea carried to us 
by the light onshore wind which 
whispered through the sheoaks. 
White-eared Honeyeaters were 
busy in the fringes of the 
heathland, their deep olive green 
plumage taking on a brighter hue 
when caught by the sun. 


And as it turned out the birds had the same inclination. We soon 
found we had company—a pair of Scarlet Robins feeding and 
the regulars, Superb Fairy-wrens, looking so 
delicate, so fairy-like, yet seemingly durable, 
as birds go. Add to the party a Grey Shrike- 
thrush, and a female Golden Whistler, 
another grey bird. But the real surprise was 
the arrival of a foraging party of small birds, 
filtering through the shrubbery at all levels 
but moving too quickly for the observer who 
was trying to put names to birds. Thornbills, 

Yellow-rumped and Yellow, possibly 
Browns, and the one on the ground? A 
Speckled Warbler! Before I could really take 
stock they were gone. Entree had been 
served. And for 'afters'? Before leaving I 
decided to check the immediate area around 
our retreat, the choice was two Scarlet 
Robins, a Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater and a 
male Mistletoebird—resplendent! Field 
Guides don't do this bird justice. Seeing one 
close up—multiply the overall impression by 
ten! Now if you wanted another reason to 
check this place out there was a very large 
stick nest high in a gum tree. What a great 
spot for an eyrie! 

On the way out we stopped opposite the 
Information Centre, car idling over, and had our windscreen and 
wipers cleaned of insect remains. By whom? Two fairy-wrens! 

About the You Yangs 

• Visited 21/5/2012 

• Forgot to 'thank' the guy with the spray 

• A short drive. Visit Big Rock (small bunch of Harlequin 
Mistletoe in sheoak in car park) 

• Return to Turntable Drive and continue for great views 

• Always something of interest! 


Val's What's that bird?' was a Bassian Thrush which hid under 
the traffic barriers—or so it thought! 

Of course there were other things, a flock of 
honeyeaters hugging the coastline, heathland 
flowers and a couple of Swamp Wallabies 
welcoming the visitors. When you get a good 
look at them you understand Wallabia 
bicolor—a back of darkish-grey, a front of 
foxy brown, white around face and black 
gloves. (I always thought they were just a 
boring grey.) [See photo on back cover.] 

And then you have to return through the little 
forest that was—a sobering experience! Near 
the junction of Blanket Bay Rd and Otway 
Lighthouse Rd (as far as I can recollect) 
there used to be an attractive forest of 
Coastal Manna Guns but no more, just 
defoliated skeletons, a pathetic few still 
bearing a few leaves on which Koalas are 
feeding. I wouldn't know the cause but it's 
probably a combination of Koala numbers 
and die-back. 


But the irony is that this is still a tourist 
attraction—well the Koalas are! 

About Blanket Bay 

• Visited 17/5/2012 

• Cape Otway, about 10 km off Great Ocean Rd. Blanket Bay 
is 5 km off Cape Otway Rd. 

Another good place for a picnic. Aireys Inlet. Picnic by Inlet. 
Usually hear calls of Bristlebirds. Last visit with grandson (sea is 
a novelty) heard Bristlebird, saw seal on rocks, pod of dolphins 
(8/7/12). Hang in there. Spring is just around the corner. Little 
Raven carrying sticks, doves getting together on the back 
fence... Cheers! 



Bassian Thrush, Blanket Bay 

Photo: Joe Hubbard 
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Orange-bellied Parrot report 


O ver the week-end of the 28-29 July the Orange-bellied 
Parrot (OBP) survey was held with over 30 observers 
helping. No OBPs were observed, though there were good 
numbers of Blue-winged Parrots recorded, including 22 at Avalon 
Saltworks, 25 on the east shore of Lake Connewarre and 56 at 
Breamlea Saltmarsh including a flock of 40. 

The last national OBP survey for 2012 will be conducted on the 
week-end of the 8-9 September. 

A recent report from the OBP Recovery Team gives current 
details of the wild and captive populations of OBPs. If you have 
not already received this from Craig via email or mail and/or you 
would like to participate in the September surveys, please 
contact Craig. 

Some exciting news... 

Recently the OBP Recovery Team received a report, via Chris 
Tzaros, from Lindy Frost a NSW birder who was on holidays in 
Victoria and stopped at Aireys Inlet to ‘boil the billy’ on the 
11 April. She went for a bit of a wander and found an unfamiliar 
parrot. Lindy took several photos and sure enough it’s a juvenile 
OBP banded at Melaleuca during the most recent breeding 
season. 


...Craig Morley 

Two adult OBPs were observed on Saturday afternoon 21 July, 
by a very experienced observer, in saltmarsh near Breamlea. 
They were in the vicinity of six Blue-winged Parrots. When the 
eight birds flushed, the six Blue-wings looped around and 
returned, but the OBPs took off in the opposite direction and 
were maintaining height when they were lost from sight, flying in 
a generally easterly direction. So they’re out there somewhere! 
Craig returned to the saltmarsh on 23 July and searched and 
searched but found no Neophema parrots. 

Craig Morley 

Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Coordinator, 

03 5221 4604 craiamorlev5@biaDond.com 


Did you know? 

Jo Mitchell writes an interesting blog about all things to do 
with the Barwon River ,from the Otways to the estuary. 
http://barwonblogger.blogspot.com.au/ 


Bird observations 
May-July 2012 

...Craig Morley 


S everal species have started to breed and examples in this 
report include Black Swan, Cape Barren Goose, Chestnut 
Teal and Masked Lapwing. Banded Lapwings are pairing off, an 
indication of at least preparation for breeding. It is interesting to 
note that a pair of Australian Hobbies has been observed in and 
around the tree they nested in last year in North Geelong after it 
was saved from developers. The observation of hunting 
behaviour and records of prey items for Hobbies always adds 
interest! 

A real highlight in these observations is the discovery of two 
species which are rarely recorded in our region. The Light- 
mantled Sooty Albatross and the Buller’s Albatross would each 
be an extraordinary find but to have a specimen of each beach- 
cast within 50 m on Collendina beach is truly wonderful. Well 
done to David. Also of interest is the record of the Southern 
Giant-Petrel inside Port Phillip Heads and the large numbers of 
Shy and Black-browed Albatrosses reported. 

A number of species continue to respond to the good rainfall; in 
addition to those that are breeding, there are good numbers of 
White-necked Herons, Hardhead and Hoary-headed Grebes 
(interestingly in inundated paddocks) to name a few. 

Grey Goshawks wander into more open habitat in winter and this 
year is no exception with several records of white morph 
individuals. It is also interesting to note the flocks of Gang-gang 
Cockatoos and Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos moving about. 
Other species on the move include Eastern Spinebills in around 
the suburbs and the Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater noted in a 
garden on the fringe of the city. There have been records of 
Crescent Honeyeaters moving into more open habitat, in recent 


months, and the record along the Barwon River at Breakwater is 
an example of this. The one record of a solitary Swift Parrot 
reminds us to be looking and listening for these wonderful birds 
as they inevitably make their way back to Tasmanian breeding 
grounds in the weeks to come. The records of Fan-tailed 
Cuckoos and Horsfield’s Bronze-Cuckoos again remind us that 
at least some individuals of these species are with us through the 
colder months and shorter days. The records of the Little 
Wattlebird in Ocean Grove and the Satin Bowerbird in Torquay 
show that these species are quite mobile. At least in the case of 
the former perhaps the range of this species continues to move 
east in our region. 

The Eastern Barn Owl and a Southern Boobook within a short 
distance at Gnarwarre was a real joy for the observers! And it’s 
always good to go out birding and find Varied Sittellas! 

The observation of a flock of Silvereyes at Black Rock typifies 
the number of this species on the move in flocks at present. 

Keep an eye out and you may spot some individuals of the 
Tasmanian subspecies, with their rich chestnut flanks as they get 
ready to cross Bass Strait. 

Observers: 

CMo, Craig Morley; DBo, David Boyle; DHe, Dean Hewish; DR, 
David Rantall; DTy, David Tytherleigh; EM, Elizabeth 
Macpherson; EWt, Echidna Walkabout; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
GMcC, Glenn McCarthy; GPo, Graham Possingham; HP, Hugo 
Phillipps; JMr, John Murray; JDa, Jeff Dagg; JN, John Newman; 
JPo, JennyPossingham; LP, Lorraine Preston; MAT, Mary Ann 
Thorpe; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; MHz, Maarten Hulzebosch; RGa, 
Rob Ganly; RP, Rob Preston; TFI, Tom Fletcher 
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Species 


Date 

Comment 

Observers 

Cape Barren Goose 

7 

14/07/2012 

Serendip Sanctuary. Pr with 5 goslings. 

EWt 

Black Swan 

4 

18/07/2012 

Bancoora Saltmarsh. 2 occupied nests. 

TFI 

Chestnut Teal 

3 

18/07/2012 

Breamlea Saltmarsh. Pair with 1 young. 

TFI 

Hardhead 

160 

30/06/2012 

Drysdale. Lake Lome. 

JPo, GPo 

Hoary-headed Grebe 

P 

13/07/2012 

Breamlea. Many feeding in shallow water in flooded paddocks and marshes. 

Also small number of Australasian Grebes. 

TFI, GMc 

Common Bronzewing 

3 

15/07/2012 

Bences Rd, W of Long Forest. Resting on ground in open in large field. 

MHe, DHe 

Crested Pigeon 

8 

17/07/2012 

Barwon Valley GC. Feeding on ground under trees. 

RP, LP 


101 

10/07/2012 

Corio. Shell Rd/School Rd cnr. 

CMo 


105 

30/06/2012 

Reedy lake. Matthews Rd. 

CMo, JDa 

Black-browed Albatross 

10 

15/07/2012 

Thirteenth Beach. Offshore. 

CMo 

Shy Albatross 

30 

15/07/2012 

Thirteenth Beach. Offshore. 

CMo 

Buller's Albatross 

1 

20/05/2012 

Ocean Grove. Collendina 5W. Beachcast. Very rarely recorded in our region. 

DBo 

Light-mantled Sooty Albatross 

1 

20/05/2012 

Ocean Grove. Collendina 5W. Beachcast. Very rarely recorded in our region. 

DBo 

Albatross sp. 

60 

30/06/2012 

Barwon Heads. Pt Flinders. Many offshore around fishing boat. High proportion 
apparently Black-browed, remainder Shy Albatross. 

TFI 

Southern Giant-Petrel 

1 

12/06/2012 

Port Phillip Bay. S Channel Fort Island. Loafing on water nearby. 

per CMo 

White-necked Heron 

10 

13/07/2012 

Black Rock. Thirteenth Beach Rd, near wind generator. In flooded paddock. 

TFI, GMc 


4 

30/06/2012 

Breamlea Saltmarsh. Group of 3 and a single bird. 

TFI 


8 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. McCanns Rd/Dans Rd cnr. 

TFI, GMc 

Straw-necked Ibis 

P 

14/07/2012 

Ocean Grove. Skeins flying. Observer notes 2 weeks earlier than previous 
years. 

TFI 

Royal Spoonbill 

30 

1/07/2012 

Sand Island. Queenscliff shore. 

HP 

Whistling Kite 

2 

26/06/2012 

Hospital Swamp. Tumble turned and locked talons as they descended. 

DTy 

Grey Goshawk 

1 

11/07/2012 

Balyang Sanctuary. Marnock Rd nr Barwon River. White morph female. 

MHz 


1 

28/06/2012 

Drysdale. White morph in chook shed. 

GMcC, GMc 


1 

10/07/2012 

Fyansford. 50 m upstream of Fyansford bridge. White morph male. 

MHz 


1 

11/07/2012 

Newtown. Pakington St nr Barwon River. White morph male. 

MHz 

Spotted Harrier 

1 

30/06/2012 

Black Rock. Thirteenth Beach Rd. Tk into beach. 

TFI 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

2 

18/07/2012 

Breamlea. Pt Impossible Rd. Pair. 

TFI, JMr 


1 

29/06/2012 

Inverleigh Common. High overhead. 

DTy 

Australian Hobby 

1 

17/07/2012 

Geelong North. Grace McKellar Centre. Plucking prob Sparrow prey in solitary 
gum tree where pr nested last spring. Other trees removed for redevelopment 
of old Geelong GC site. Also F noted perching with M in recent weeks. 

DTy 


1 

28/06/2012 

Highton. Bellevue Shopping Centre. Hunting 

CMo 


1 

09/07/2012 

Newtown. On TV antenna feeding on New Holland Honeyeater. 

CMo 


1 

15/07/2012 

Serendip Sanctuary. Being harassed by 2 Pied Currawongs. 

GMc, MAT 

Brolga 

3 

13/07/2012 

Breamlea Saltmarsh Minya Lane swamp, feeding. Also 18/07. 

TFI, GMc, JMr 

Buff-banded Rail 

1 

29/06/2012 

Pt Henry. Alcoa Wetlands. Heard calling from saltmarsh. 

CMo, RGa 

Red-capped Plover 

88 

15/07/2012 

Ocean Grove. Barwon River estuary. In 2 groups, with Double-banded Plovers. 

CMo 


2 

1/07/2012 

Sand Island. Queenscliff shore. 

HP 

Double-banded Plover 

33 

15/07/2012 

Ocean Grove. Barwon River estuary. In 2 groups , with Red-capped Plovers. 

CMo 


180 

1/07/2012 

Sand Island. Queenscliff shore. 

HP 

Banded Lapwing 

12 

30/06/2012 

Connewarre. Bluestone School Rd/Black Rocks Rd cnr. 6 pairs. 

TFI 

Masked Lapwing 

2 

13/07/2012 

Black Rock. Inside mesh enclosure around wind generator, sitting on nest. 

TFI, GMc 


5 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. Dans Rd. Pair with 3 runners at small dam. 

TFI, GMc 

Bar-tailed Godwit 

38 

15/07/2012 

Ocean Grove. Barwon River estuary. Flock loafing at water's edge. 

CMo 

Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 

45 

03/07/2012 

Geelong. Latrobe Tce/McKillop St cnr. Flock flying S at 4.00 p.m.. 

EM 


60e 

16/07/2012 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Single flock flying E. 

TFI 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

35 

10/07/2012 

Fyansford. Lower Paper Mills Rd.Downstream of Fyansford bridge. 

MHz 

Little Corella 

400+ 

10/07/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. Maddingley Pk. Very noisy and large flocks move from roost 
each morning. 

MHe, DHe 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

30e 

8/07/2012 

Geelong East. Kernot & Gurr Sts. Many feeding on ripe lilly pilly fruits. 

EM, CMo 

Little Lorikeet 

P 

28/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Small numbers still present. 

TFI 

Australian King-Parrot 

1 

28/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Green bird calling in flight OH, perched short 
distance to N. Still present 17/07. 

TFI 

Eastern Rosella 

8+ 

28/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Squabbling at feeding table for minced meat 
with Noisy Miners, Grey Butcherbirds and Magpies. This behaviour has been 
occurring for several yrs, perhaps rosellas more persistent in winter. 

TFI 

Swift Parrot 

1 

14/07/2012 

Connewarre. Lake Rd/Stacey Rd cnr. Flew out of flowering eucalypt. 

TFI 

Red-rumped Parrot 

30e 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. McCanns Rd. On powerlines. 

TFI, GMc 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

13/07/2012 

Breamlea. Breamlea Rd/Harwood Dve cnr. Heard. 

TFI, GMc 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 

13/07/2012 

Bancoora SLSC. Hd calling from scrub S of clubhouse. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

30/06/2012 

Black Rock. Thirteenth Beach Rd. Tk into beach. Silent bird. 

TFI 


1 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. Breamlea Rd. Calling from perch on powerline. 

TFI, GMc 
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Southern Boobook 

1 

21/07/2012 

Gnarwarre. Barrabool Rd. Feeding on prey on road. 

JN 

Eastern Barn Owl 

1 

21/07/2012 

Gnarwarre. Barrabool Rd b/w Hendy Main Rd and Monahan Rd. On fence post. 

JN 

Laughing Kookaburra 

2 

28/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Woodlands Estate. Heard calling. 

TFI 

Satin Bowerbird 

1 

08/07/2012 

Torquay. Central Ave. A green bird, probable immature male. 

per DR 

Eastern Spinebill 

1 

18/07/2012 

The Geelong Hospital, Ryrie St. Single bird feeding at red trumpet flowers. 

DTy 


2 

04/07/2012 

Newtown. Fairmont Rd. Ads feeding at salvias, grevilleas and banksia in garden. 

CMo 

Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 

3 

13/07/2012 

Breamlea. Blackgate Rd/Pt Impossible Rd cnr. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

13/07/2012 

Geelong. Yarra St/Maud St cnr. Heard calling from garden. 

MHz 

Little Wattlebird 

2 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. Dans Reserve. 

TFI, GMc 


1 

30/06/2012 

Ocean Grove. Begola Wetlands. 

TFI 

Crescent Honeyeater 

1 

24/06/2012 

Breakwater. Breakwater bridge. Wooded area nearby. Adult male. Also seen 
25/06/2012. 

DTy 

Varied Sittella 

6 

29/06/2012 

Inverleigh Common. Flock working through canopy. 

DTy 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

1 

13/07/2012 

Breamlea. Pt Impossible Rd. Flew and perched on a bush in open habitat. 

TFI, GMc 

Pied Currawong 

7 

29/06/2012 

Bacchus Marsh. N part of town. Up to 7 until 10/07/2012. Very rare in town. 

MHe, DHe 


32 

01/07/2012 

Highton. Bellevue Shopping Centre and Barrabool Rd. At 2.30 p.m., main group 
of 22 moving through tree-tops to W. Also at least 10 spread over wider area to N 
moving generally W. Many calling loudly. At least 20 birds on 8/07. 

CMo 

Grey Currawong 

1 

04/07/2012 

Newtown. Pakington St/Rutland St. Heard calling. 

CMo 

Flame Robin 

2 

13/07/2012 

Connewarre. Dans Rd. Adult pair. 

TFI, GMc 


9 

15/07/2012 

Lake Merrimu PG. All brown birds. 

MHe, DHe 


4 

15/07/2012 

Bences Rd, W of Long Forest. 1 male and 3 brown birds. 

MHe, DHe 

Silvereye 

30e 

13/07/2012 

Black Rock Water treatment plant. Single flock moving N through bushes. 

TFI, GMc 

Common Starling 

2 

19/07/2012 

Newtown. Cook St/Harcourt St cnr. 1 of 2 on TV antenna mimicking Golden 
Whistler; 7.35 a.m. Mimicry. 

CMo 


5 

19/07/2012 

Newtown. Harcourt St. at least 1 of 5 on TV antenna mimicking New Holland 
Honeyeater. Also 2 Common Mynas on lower section; 7.36 a.m. Mimicry. 

CMo 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 23 August 2012 
Inverleigh—where the two rivers meet 
Leader: Craig Morley 

Here is a slightly different spot for us to enjoy, where the Leigh 
and Barwon Rivers meet. Come and explore this beaut area 
with easy walking along a broad track. 

Meet: 9.00 a.m. at the car park at Lawsons Picnic Ground. 
(VICroads Ed.6 map 92 J3, map 523). The turnoff to this 
parking area is first on the right after you cross the Leigh River 
as you approach Inverleigh from Geelong. Craig will be waiting 
here. We will walk along the rivers from the car park. The plan 
is to have a leisurely walk and then return to the cars at around 
11.30 a.m. for a late morning tea/early lunch. Please be 
prepared to take snacks so you can nibble along the way if you 
choose. 

Finish: approximately 12.30 p.m. 

Bring: Morning Tea/Lunch and drinks. Also Sunscreen, insect 
repellent, hat, raingear, a warm jacket and sturdy shoes/boots, 
binoculars etc. 

Enquiries: Craig 5221 4604, Polly 5244 0182 


No GFNC excursion this month 
(SEANA Campout, Bendigo) 


Boneseed Pull You Yangs 
Saturday 25 August 2012 

The last section of the road up to the Saddle carpark is now 
four-wheel drive only, but we managed to ferry people up to the 
site in May quite successfully, so we will do that again this 
month so that we can get to work on the downhill part of our 
site. If you have a four-wheel drive and can bring others with 
you, please try to do so. 

When: Saturday 25 August between 9.30 a.m. and 3.00 p.m. 
Please try to arrive before 10.00 a.m. to assist in transporting 
people up the hill. 

Where: Follow the GFNC signs on the Great Circle Drive to 
Rockwell Road—the gate will be unlocked. Please replace it 
after entering this normally restricted area. You can then 
proceed to the T-intersection and park there and ring Rob’s 
mobile number below if you have a conventional car, or 
continue to the Saddle carpark if you have an appropriate 
vehicle. 

Bring: For the boneseeding: Gloves and eye protection (some 
safety glasses will be available if you do not have any). Please 
wear suitable clothing (long sleeves, long trousers) and solid 
footwear. 

Plus: Water, morning tea, lunch; and sunscreen and hat or rain 
gear, depending on the weather. 

Contact: Beforehand: Deborah Evans 5243 8687 or Rob 
Beardsley 5241 1951. 

On the day: Rob Beardsley 0418 534 075 to arrange transport 
for the last section. 


Mailing roster 

August: Jan Venters 
September: John Miro 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2012 

-2013 

President 

Bruce Lindsay 0439 

035 277 

bruceli ndsay@aapt. net. au 

Vice-President 

Vacant 



Immediate Past President 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Secretary 

Deborah Evans 5243 

8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Treasurer 

Peter Turner 5241 

2654 

presturner@ozemail.com.au 

Minute Secretary 

Committee Member 

Vacant 



IT II 

John Bell 5261 

3543 

soleal @bigpond.com 

II II 

Barry Ling ham 5255 

4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

IT If 

Lorraine Phelan 5243 

0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

II II 

Joan Korn 5243 

4405 


II If 

Tracey Hinton 5243 

9973 

Tracey.Hinton@gmail.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Belmont Escarpment Group 

' Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Bird Group 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Conservation Group 

Bruce Lindsay 

5223 2394 

brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 

Editor 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Sub-editor 

Deborah Evans 

5243 8687 

deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 

Geelong Bird Report 

Craig Morley 

5221 4604 

craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Jerri ngot Group 

Valda Dedman 

5243 2374 

dedmanv@iprimus.com.au 

Librarian 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

Fauna Survey Group 
Membership Officer 

Trevor Pescott 

5243 4368 

ppescott@optusnet.com.au 

Plant Group 

Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


Web-master 

Barry Lingham 

5255 4291 

lingham@tpg.com.au 

Eco Book Group 

Lorraine Phelan 

5243 0636 

lphelan@bigpond.com.au 

General Meeting Minutes 

Yvonne Campbell 

52225887 

sscope@optusnet.com.au 


Coming events 


AUGUST 2012 

7 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
16 Bird Group: Meeting 

17-20 SEANA Campout: Bendigo (no GFNC excursion) 

23 Mid-week Bird Excursion 

25 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 

Leader: Rob Beardsley 


SEPTEMBER 2012 

4 General Meeting: Exploring Victorias Marine National 

Parks and Sanctuaries—Mark Rodrigue 
8-9 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

11 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

16 Excursion: Inverleigh Common 

20 Bird Group: Meeting 

22-23 Angair Wildflower Show 
27 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday 27 August 2012 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning — 
to the Editor Lorraine Phelan: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed 
in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Please contact the 
Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a photograph) from another 
source, so that copyright permission can be sought. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided that 
acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 p.m. 

Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 
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